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BOSVON WASONUTO WERROR es order, and every lover of good principles, high, | not again ; return good for evil; possess and 
— ‘unmixed satisfaction. It must be a great grat- | manifest always a forbearing, peaceful, benev- 
Published at No. 22, Cornhill (late Market-st.), by ‘ification to you to know, what I contidently as-'/olent spirit ; pursue your way with prudence 
MOORE & SEVEY. sure you is the fact, that while storms and tem-|| and discretion, and never let your good be evil 


pests are raging without, perfect peace, calm-|'spoken of. In your occasional meetings, which 
TRUMAN R. HAWLEY, Printer. | 2€SS and harmony reign within our sacred tem- the fear of censure should not induce you to 
ple. And I am convinced that this knowledge | omit, you may improve your minds, assist each 

—_ cue LAR will inspire you with confidence and firmness, other in cultivating all good dispositions, and 
ae . and be a fresh and powerful excitement to goon|'strengthen your affection for, and interest im 


eee your way rejoicing, A each other. And while you become and more 
To the Chapters under the jurisdiction of the” | am aware that hints are often circulated ‘firmly united in the bonds of affection, let it be 


Grand Chapter of Massachusetts. that the Charters of our masonic institutions! seen that masonic benevolence is not selfish $ 
In authorizing the Grand Secretary to pub-| will be destroyed, and our association dissolved; | that your charity and good will are as extensive 
lish and transmit to you the Annual Report of, these are not the suggestions of our friends,| as the family of man, Endeavor by judicious 
the Grand Chapter, | embrace the opportunity and are, we trust, equally void of truth as of|/ conversation, and by pure example, to obviate 
to accompany it with a few remarks, which may | good feeling; for be assured my companions, | and remove the doubts and objections of those 
not be deemed unimportant or useless at the | suchapurpose hasnever been,even the most indi-|/ who are honestly opposed to us ; and to shew 
present time. : rectly, suggested in this Grand Chapter, or by} to the world that our institution is in fact what 
Every member of our fraternity who under-, any of our members,—no, my beloved brethren, | it professes to be, a strictly moral and benevo- 
stands the principles of the masonic institu- we are firm and united in the faith that our) lent one. Thus doing, no designs formed 
tion, knows that friendship, unanimity and) Grand Masonic Charter, universally acknowl-!' against you can ultimately prosper. 
peace are its strength, its support, its orna-| edged by the good and the true, can never be! With a deep interest in the masonic institu- 
ment and its glory. Every one who possesses | given up, while wisdom is esteemed, or virtue ition, and with the best wishes for the prosperity 
the pure, benevolent, affectionate spirit of ma-| honored. Setting aside altogether the power-| of the subordinate chapters, 


sonry, rejoices in every indication that harmony | ful and irresistible masonic reasons, why our I am your friend and companion, 

and all good feeling reign in and characterize | institution should not and cannot be dissolved, SAMUEL CLARKE, G. Hi. P. 

all the transactions of our societies; for he then ||I speak advisedty when I say, that we owe it i ™ 3 

has a pledge and feels a confidence that the||to society, to government, to religion, and to Princeton, Nov. 1, 1831. 

institution will successfully withstand all exter-||the world, to adhere to it with unabated and Fa pe jus 5 a 

nal opposition and be permanent, and not only junyielding firmness. I feel morally certain, ANTIMASONRY. et 
permanent, but a blessing also to its friends and ||that the same spirit which is now seeking with It must appear evident to every candid obs | 
the world. ‘so much earnestness, and with so much injus-|;server of the ‘‘ signs of the times,” that politi- 


The communications of this Grand Chapter ||tice, the destruction of masonry, will, if this} cal antimasonry is rapidly on the wane, and 
have always been attended with interest. ‘The|! purpose can be accomplished, attempt the sub-| must inevitably, ere long, become extinct.— 
condescending, benevolent, peaceful spirit of,|version of every institution, which is now the ‘How can a reasonable mind entertain a difier- 
masonry, and I may add of Christianity, has;|glory and happiness of this land. We know,| ent opinion? We will give a few facts to cor- 
been visible in and distinctly marked all its de-|)and the public know, or may know, that our|'roborate what we assert, and to convince the 
liberations and proceedings. Its records, the | association is purely a social, benevolent, mor-| public that our opinions are not founded upon 
fairness and integrity of which cannot be impeach-|\al one. If we yield this to those who call for| idle tales devised for political effect, but fixed 
ed, afford pleasing and incontrovertible evi-| its surrender, a demand will soon be made upon|' upon a firm basis. 
dence, that our association is founded on strict-|\us to yield something else; until everything|| Whether the intentions of the founders of 
ly moral and benevolent principles, and that|/shall be gone, which is dear to us 2s men, as| antimasonry were pure and upright, or whether 
these principles have invariably directed its| Christians, and as members of civil society, I} they were governed by selfish and sinister ob- 
transactions. \do not say that all the same men will seek the jects, it is unnecessary now to enquire into, 

It is with much satisfaction that I now inform|| overthrow of other good institutions who are || Probably, like all other associations, they had 
the Companions under this jurisdiction, that ||opposed to the masonic; for I am ready to be-||a mixture of good and evil. It is our intention 
the communications of the Grand Chapter, the |'lieve that there are honest and good men who/| merely to state, from whence we infer the de- 
parent and the bulwark of Royal Arch Mason-| entertain prejudices against masonry; but I do|jcline and fall of Antimasonry. 
ry in this commonwealtk, continue to be attend- say, that the spirit which is seeking our des- We infer it from the dereliction, by that geod 
ed with unabated interest; and that harmony |\truction, will, if not resisted and checked, des-||ty, of the principles by which their members 
and peace, and the most disinterested and be-| troy everything which we hold dear. We owe|/were bound. It was expressly and publicly 
nevolent feelings characterize all its delibera-||it, therefore, to religion and government, to be}, proclaimed, that no MAsoN should receive the 
ttons and purposes. In no period since the||firm and unwavering in our adherence to an|| support of that party, unless he openly renoun- 
foundation of the Chapter, have the members || innocent, benevolent, good institution; and re-|/ced and reviled the institution. Has Wiri1aM 
been more firmly united in the bonds of frater- ligion and government, as they regard their|} Winr done so? Does he not tell them, that if 
nal affection, or discovered a stronger attach-|\own welfare, will lend us their countenance||elected, he will not pursue, the path they have 
ment to, or interest in, the permanency and ||and support; while we continue to maintain the ‘marked out? Yes, they have nominated a 
usefulness of the institution. In our meetings ||character of virtuous men and citizens, they ||mason for President. And in our own state, 
there is but one feeling, and this, attachment j will not suffer us to be injured for supporting} in the neighborhood of the country where the 
and unyielding adherence to the principles of our just rights, party was reared, and where their principles 

masonry; and there is but one purpose, and | I have expressed to you, companions, my||originated, we view the self-same policy pur- 
this, to adopt every prudent and judicious mea-| own convictions, and my views of duty. If|)sued by that party. Isaac Riggs, an unre- 
sure to promote the prosperity and best good; your convictions and views accord with mine,| nouncing mason, has been nominated for sher- 
of the subordinate chapters, to preserve our! as I am persuaded they must, you will permit||iff in Schenectady county—an unrenouncing 
Institution from injury, secure its permanency, | me to advise you to be firm and unwavering in|| mason has been nominated in Cayuga county; 
and to render it as it may be, a public blessing. , your support of the institution. You will meet || and we might enumerate a number more in that 
, 2m persuaded that this information, compan-, with trials, perhaps suffer injury. Let none of ‘and other parts of the state, Thus, then, if, 


*ns, must give you, and every friend of our these things move you. When reviled, revile they overlook the main point on which anti 
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masonry is established—the exclusion of the 


fraternity from office—is not the party virtually 
dissolved? 


But again, let us take a glance at the found- 
ers—the props of antimasonry. We see Sot-. 


omon Souruwick, who was one of the first in 
the field, who was not alone content with the 
power of his pen, but travelled as a missionary 
throughout the country, preaching the doctrine 
of antimasonry, and who was one of its most 
zealous followers—we sce him retire from the 
party and contest, disgusted and convinced of 
the unworthiness of his political associates. 
W. W. Phelps, an editor, and one of the ori- 
ginal-espousers of antimasonry, also forsook 
the standard, denouncing the antimasonic corps 
as cotrupt and selfish, We find Davin C. 
Miter, the first antimasonic editor, the asso- 
ciate with Morgan in publishing the ‘‘ Illustra- 
tions of Masonry’’—who alleged that his office 
had bten fired by Masons, and who entered 
into the contest with a determination to wage 
an exterminating war against the fraternity— 
we find him, who it should be supposed would 
be the last to desert the unholy alliance, array- 
ed as a candidate for clerk in opposition to the 
political antimasonic party! Timothy C. Strong, 
another editor, and also one of the first who 
enlisted in the antimasonic cause, is alsoa 
candidate in opposition to the regular antima- 
sonic candidate. Does not all this look like a 
decline of the party? 

Again, the decrease of strength in the here- 
tofore strong holds of antimasonry—the re- 
peated renunciations of respectable men, who 


_with sincerity of heart joined that party, but 


have found its members corrupt and unprinci- 
pled—and above all, the watchful regard which 
is paid by the citizens of this country, to the 


protection of their civil and religious rights— 


all convince us that. the fall of antimasonry is 


-at hand.— Ulster Pleibean. 


Mr. Wirr is an eloquent writer and speaker; 
but we never heard him named as a statesman 
or evén as a very sound lawyer. His recent 
failure in the case of the Cherokee Indians, 
one would suppose indicative of unsound judg- 
weg The court were unanimous against 

im. 

Mr. Wirt required the poor Cherokees to 
pay him Ten Tuousanp Dottars, for his use- 
less services in that trial! This is a large sum 
of money for a few days of labor. Can Mr. 


Wirt be a very humane or a very honorable 
man? 


At the annual meeting of Montgomery Lodge, 
holden at Mason’s Hall; Medway, Dec. 21, 


A. L. 5831, the following Officers were chosen 
for the ensuing year: 


John Geo. Metcalf, M. 

Pliny Holbrook, S. W. 

Samuel Payson, J. W. 

George Barber, Jr., Treasurer. 
Isaac Kebbe, Jr., Secretary. 
Cephas Bullard, S. D. 
Nathaniel Johnson, Jr., J. D. 
Samuel Haskell, S. S. 

Amos Cutler, J. S. 
William Green, Marshal. 

Jos. Rockwood, Ass’t. Marshal, 
Jas. H. King, Tyler. 


Rev, Br. Charles Train of Framingham, de- 
livered a very pertinent and eloquent address 
on the occasion; and, notwithstanding the pre- 
valence of Antimasonry in this quarter, a large 
aumber of the Brethren were assembled, 


ithe Indian they always endeavor ‘to- surprise 


|}ware of the unprotected state of the family.— 


-\| On pursuing histrack it appeared that the wolves 


WARQUBAB WISRPORW. | that a pack of wolves was on his track. ‘They 
a pursued very cautiously, but a few of them 
\would sometimes dash up and growl, as if im- 

From the Ilinois Monthly Magazine. patient for their prey, and then fall back again, 
WILD ANIMALS, | 
| 


As he had several mies to go, he became 

The bear is seldom seen. This animal in- | much alarmed. He sometimes stopped, shout- 
habits those parts of the country that are thick- ed, drove back his pursuers, and then proceed- 
ly wooded and delights particularly in the cane' ed. ‘The animals became more and more au- 
brakes, where it feeds in the winter on the ten-|} dacious, and would probably have attacked 
der shoots of the young cane. The meat is him had he not arrived at a deserted cabin 
tender and finely flavored, and is esteemed a | which stood by the way side. Into this he 


great delicacy. , rushed for shelter, and without waiting te shut 


Wolves are very numerous in every part of, the door climbed up and seated himself upon 


the State. There are two kinds: the seatteen|the rafters. ‘The wolves dashed in after him, 


or black wolf, and the prairie wolf. The form-!|'and becoming quite ferocious, howled and 
er is a large fierce animal, and very destruc-| leaped, and endeavored with every exertion of 
tive to sheep, pigs, calves, poultry, and even! rage to get tohim. ‘The moon was now shin- 
young colts. ‘They hunt in large packs, and) ing bright, and Cuff beiug able to see his ene- 
after using every stratagem to circumvent their) mies, and satisfied of his own safety began to 
prey, attack it with remarkable ferocity. Like jjaet on the offensive. Finding the cabin full of 


them, he crawled down to the top of the door 
their victim, and strike the mortal blow without || which he shut and fastened. Then removi 


exposing themselves to danger. ‘They seldom! some of the loose boards from the roof scat- 
attack man except when asleep or wounded.— | tered them with a tremendous clatter upon 
The largest animals when wounded, entangled such of his foes as remained outside, who 
or otherwise disabled become their prey; but scampered off, while those in the house began 
in general they attack such as are incapable of to crouch with fear. He had now a large 


resistance. ‘They have been known to lie in) number of prisoners to stand guard over, until 
wait upon the banks of the ‘stream which the _ morning ; and drawing forth his fiddle, he very 
buffalo were in the habit of crossing, and when | 


good naturedly, played for them all night, very 
one of those unwieldly animals was so unfortu-! much as he supposed, to their edification and 


nate as to sink in the mire, spring suddenly up-| amusement, for like all genuine lovers of music, 
on it and worry it to death, while thus disabled) he imagined it had power to soften even the 
from resistance. ‘Their most common prey is| heart of a wolf. On the ensuing day some of 
the deer, which they hunt regularly; but all) the neighbors assembled and destroyed the 
defenceless animals are alike acceptable to| captives with great rejoicing. | 
their ravenous appetites. When tempted by 

hunger they approach farmhouses in the night,|| Tae Svow-Birp.—The Snow-Bird of Am- 
and snatch their prey from under the very eye), erica is remarked among ornithologists for the 
of the farmer; and when the latter is absent\ obscurity which hangs round its history, On 
with his dogs, the wolf is sometimes seen by) the first approach of winter it suddenly makes 
the females, lurking about in mid-day, as if a-| its appearance at the farm house, apparently 


‘driven by the inclemency of the weather to 
court the society of man, Whence it comes, 


‘no one can tell; and wither it goes, (for its 
The smell of burning assafcetida has a re-} exit ts as sudden as its entrance) no one has 


markable effect upon this animal. In a fire! yet been able to discover. It is supposed by 
made in the woods, and a portion of this drug’ some to be in reality, another bird; only that 


thrown into it, so as to saturate the atmosphere its plumage, by some mysterious and irresista- 
with the odour,the wolves if any are within the 


Our heroic females have sometimes shot them 
under such circumstances. 


gro man was going through the woods with no 


reach of the scent, immediately assemble a- 
round, howling in the most mournful manner, 


and such is the remarkable facination under | 


which they seem to labor, that they will often 
suffer themselves to be shot down rather than 
quit the spot. 

Of the few instances of their attacking hu- 
man beings, of which we have heard, the fol- 
lowing may serve to give some idea of their) 
habits. In very early times a negro man was) 
passing in the night, in the lower part of Ken-| 
tucky, from one settlement to another. ‘The 
distance was several miles, and the country 
over which he travelled entirely unsettled. In 


the morning his carcass was found entirely 


stripped of flesh. Near it lay his axe covered. 
with blood, and all around the bushes were 
beaten down, the ground trodden, and the 
number of footsteps so great as to show that the 
unfortunate victim had fought long and manfully. 


had pursued himaconsiderable distance, and he 
had oftenturned upon them and driventhem back. 
Several times they had attacked, and been re- 
pelled, as appeared by the blood and tracks.— 
He had killed some of them before the final 
onset, and in his last conflict had destroyed 
several. His axe was his only weapon. 

On another occasion many years ago, a ne- 


companion but his fiddle, when he discovered 


| ble power has been suddenly changed. It de- 


lights to hover near hay ricks, feeding on the 
wheat they contain; while in very bleak weath- 
er, when the ground is clad with universal 
‘snow, and the air is piercingly cold, it may be 
easily attracted to the parlor window, by 
throwing forth a few crumbs—the desolation of 
‘its lot causing it to forget its natural fear of man. 
There is a feeling of melancholy passes over 
the mind when the bleak and dreary landscape 
‘deserted by all other tenants of the air, is only 
enlivened with the presence of the mournful 
| Snow-Bird. Yet, even in the bitterest weath- 
‘er, he is always gay and lively;, and the deso- 
‘lation of the scenery around him seems to have 
‘no saddening effect upon his cheerful heart. 
Though reptiles never sit upon their eggs, 
does not appear that the sentiment of maternity 
is altogether non-existent among those animals. 
There are serpents, and those are particularly 
ithe venomous species, which retain their 
their oviducts longer than any other animal of 
their kind. These eggs disclose within and their 
young onescomeoutalive. These animals pro- 
duce in smaller numbersthan those reptiles which 
lay their eggs on a bed of rushes and sand, and 
that covers them with a second and a third si 
milar bed, with other layer of eggs to conceal 
them from the watchful Ichneumon. ‘The ser 


pents heap up theirs in some hole exposed to 
the sun. Small lizards have been observed care 


} 
| 
J } 
| 
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fully carrying theireggs in the mouthto warmer 
places, more favorable for the seclusion of the 
young. But the young once disclosed, have 
nothing more to hope from the mother.—*? 
She has no milk to give them—she takes no 
care to provide them with nourishment of any 
kind; still, even if a great number of these 
young should perish, there 1s no fear of the ex- 
tinction of the species, nature having made a 
sufficient process against that in excess of 
their fecundity. 


MBCMANUICS? 


Tuunper Srorms 1n France.—The Count 
de Triston has made observations on the direc- 
tion of the thunderstorms which have devastat- 
ed the department of the Lorich for the last six- 
teen years. ‘The following general inferences 
have been made by him respecting the intensi- 
ty and progress of thunder storms in plain 
countries, intersected by shallow valleys.— 
Thunder storms are attracted by forests.— 
When one arrives at a forest, it if be obliquely, 
it glides along it; if directly, or ifthe forest be 
narrow, it is turned from its direction; if the 
forest be broad the tempest may be totally ar- 
rested. Whenever a forest, being in the path 
of a thunder storm, tends to turn it aside, the 
velocity of the storm seems retarded, and its 
intensity is augmented. A thunder cloud ar- 
rested by a forest, exhausts itself along it, or, 
if it pass over is greatly weakened. When a 
large river or valley is nearly parallel to the 
course of a thunder storm, the latter follows its 
direction; but the approach of a wood, or the 
somewhat abrupt turn of the river or valley, 
makes it pass off. 
another which is at no great distance, and 
causes it to deviate from its course. 
reason to believe that the action is‘reciprocal. 
A cloud attracted by a larger accelerates its 
motion as it approaches the principal cloud.— 


When there was an affluent cloud which was/' 


committing ravages, it sometimes suspended 
them on approaching the principal mass, which 
is, perhaps, a consequence of the acceleration 
of its course; but, after the union, the evil ge- 
nerally increases. ‘Twenty one thunder storms 
whose course has been distinctly traced, have 
extended N. N. W. to S. 8S. W. No destruc- 
tive thunder storm has come from any other 
points of the horizon. Lastly the position and 
form of the-Forest of Orleans, Blois, &c. satis- 
factorily account for the frequency of hail 
storms in certain communes, and their rare oc- 
currence in others. 


Inpestructizitity or Marren.—The des- 
truction produced by fire isthe most striking — 
{n many cases, as in the burning of a piece of 
charcoal or a taper, there is no smoke, noth- 
ing visible dissipated and carried away; the 
burning hody wastes and diappears,while noth- 
ing seems to be produced but warmth and light, 
Which we are not in the habit of considering as 
substances; and when all has disappeared, 
except, perhaps, some trifling ashes, we may 
daturally suppose it is gone, ‘ost, destroyed.— 
But when the question is examined more exact- 
ly, we detect in the invisible stream of heated 
air which ascends from the glowing coal or 

ing wax, the whole ponderable matter, on- 

ly united in a new combination with the heated 
air and dissolved in it. So far from being there- 
by destroyed, it is only become again what it 
was before it existed in the form of charcoal or 

_ Wax, an active agent in the business of the 


the application of scientific knowledge to the 


A thunder cloud attracts! 


There is i 


again the Same round, as circumstances may 
determine; so that, for ought we can see to 
the contrary, the same identical atom may be 
concealed for thousands of centuries in a lime- 
stone rock, may at length be quarried, set 
free in the lime-kiln, mix with the air, be ab- 
sorbed from it by plants, and in succession, 
become a part of the frames of myriads of liv- 
ing beings, till some concurrence of events con- 
signs it again to repose, which, however, no 
way unfits it from again resuming its former 
activity. 


An English naturul philosopher in a recent 
publication, mentions a remarkable instance of 


useful purposes of life) We have scarcely ev- 
er met with a better illustration of the manner 
in which those laws of nature, which seem at 
first to have no connexion with human com- 
fort or convenience,and to be the mere objects 
‘of philosophical curiosity, and yet by some for- 
tunate invention, made to contribute material- 
ly to human comfort and even to the preserva- 
tion of human life. In the process of pointing 
needles, in the great manufactories of that ar- 
ticle, minute particles of steel fly from the 
grindstones and mingling with the fine motes 
that float in the atmosphere, are inhaled b 
the workmen with their breath. The effect on 
the health is pernicious and in the end fatal.— 
A short exposure to this atmosphere was not 
found to be of perceptible inconvenience, but 
after atime symptoms of pulmonary consump- 
tion appeared, and it was observed that few 
of the workmen employed in the process of 
pointing needles lived to the age of forty 
years. Guards of gauze or linen to purify or 
strain the air were resorted to, but without suc- 
cess. At length some ingenious person be+ 
thought himself of employing a mask of mag- 
netized steel wire to attract and intercept the 
almost invisible particles of steel as they were 
drawn to the mouth by the action of breathing. 
The experiment succeeded, and the cause of 
disease was removed. 


Heart or tue Sun.— Many experiments have 


apparatus used to obtain this new gas is said to 
be very simple. Thus the exploit of ‘* setting 
the great river on fire,” which our ancestors in 
the simplicity of their hearts reckoned among 
‘the number of impossibilities, is now in a fair 
way of being performed. The cold waters 
drawn from the bosom of the earth are to be 
distributed in currents of flame from habitation 
to habitation, and the element which we use to 
quench fires is to light up our cities.with a 
brilliancy scarcely to be surpassed by that of a 
conflagration. When the anthracite mines of 
the country shall be exhausted, and our forests 
all hewn away, our posterity will be able to 
keep themselves warm by burning the lakes 
and rivers.—V. Y. Post. 


Sream.—In comparison with the past, what 
centuries of improvement has this-single agent 
comprised, in the short compass of fifty years! 
Every where practicable, every where efficient, 
it has an arm a thousand times stronger than 
that of Hercules, and to which human ingenu- 
ity is capable of fitting a thousand times as 
‘many hands as belonged to Briareus. Steam 
is found, in triumphant operation, upon the 
seas; and under the influence of its strong pro- 
'pulsion, the gallant ship, 

‘* Against the wind, against the tide 

Still steddies, with an upright keel.’’ 
It is on the rivers, and the boatman may re- 
pose on his oars; it is in highways, and begins 
to exertitself along the courses of land convey- 
ance; it is at the bottom of mines, a thousand 
feet below the earth’s surface; it is in the mill, 
and in the workshops of the trades. It rows, 
it pumps, it excavates, it carries, it draws, it 
lifts, it hammers, it spins, it weaves, if prints. 
It seems to say to men, at least to the class of 
artizans, ‘‘leavé off your manual labor, give 
over your bodily toil; bestow but your skill and 
reason to the directing of my power, and I will 
bear the toil, with no muscle to grow weary, 
no nerve to relax, no breast to feel faintness,” 
What further improvements may still be made 
in the use of this astonishing power, it is im- 
possible to know, and it were vain to conjecture. 


been made to determine the heat of the sun, or 
the intensity of his rays, when concentrated in 
the focus of ‘a lens, or by reflecting mirrors. 
Among these may be mentioned the experi- 
ments made by Dr. Harris and Dr. Desagu- 
jiers, with a mirror constructed by Mr, Nilette. 
It was three feet eleven inches. A fossil shell 
{Was calcined by it in seven seconds—iron ore 
melted in twenty-four seconds; talc began to 
jcalcine in forty seconds; a silver sixpence mel- 
ted in seven and a half seconds; a copper 
half-penny melted in twenty seconds—tin mel- 
ted in three seconds ; cast iron in s xteen sec- 
onds; bone was calcined in four seconds. So 
powerful are the sun’s rays, when condensed 
by burning glasses, that it is said Archimedes 
set fire to the Roman fleet, at the siege of Syr- 
acuse, by a combination of three glasses ; and 
Buffon, in the year 1757, constructed a reflect-. 
ing mirror of 158 panes of glass, moveable on 
hinges, which set wood on fire at the distance 
of one hundred and fifty feet, and melted lead 
at one hundred and forty-five feet. 


A Birmingham paper mentions that a patent 
has been obtained for manufacturing illuminat- 
ing gas from water, which is to be afforded at 
a-much cheaper rate than the common gas,and 
to burn with amore resplendént flame. The_ 
hydrogen, gas obtained from water is passed 
through some liquid procured during the dis- 


hemes we do know, is, that it has most essen- 
tially altered the face of affairs, and’that no 
visible limit yet appears beyond which:its pro- 
| gress is seen to be impossible. If its: power 
were now to be annihilated, if we were to miss 
it on the water and in the mill, it would seem 
as if we were going back to rude ages, 
Danie. WessTER. 


Avrora Boreauis.—A writer inthe Massa- 
chusetts Yeoman has given a new theory of 
the Aurora Borealis; it is that the light,is pro- 
duced by the friction of two currents of air, 
which frequently move in very opposite direc~ 
tions,—an upper and a lower one; which may 
be determined by noticing weather-cocks of 
‘different attitudes. 
.. ‘**When the upper current moves with in- 
creased velocity, from a southern direction, 
and the lower current, or that nearest the 
earth, from a northern direction, the southern 
coming from the torrid zone, is of course hot, 
or warm; the nothern from the frigid zone, is 
of course cold—the southern passing through 
the temperate zone retaining its heat, in a good. 
degree, meeting the nothern on its own fron- 
tier, before it looses {tg frigidity, produces by 
commixture and friction, the nothermlight.” 


When you are about doing a dishonorable - 
act, consider what the world will think of you, 
when it is completed. 


world, and the main support of vegetable and 
“imal life, and is still suaceptible of running 


Ito give of pit ae) which causes it afterwards 


to give onf a b 


Charity, the vital principle of religion, is the 


light in combustion The} most absent member of the church, 


| 
| | 


‘Jent and vast energies of production and increase. 
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REFLECTIONS FOR THE CLOSE OF 
THE YEAR. 


We are now entering upon that sombre period 
ef the year, during which exhausted Nature 
seems to fold a mantle of repose about her limbs 
and to lie down toa long sleep, from which she 
may rise invigorated, to begin anew her benevo- 


We have been standing for the last two months, 
as it were, by the bedside of the ‘dying year,’ 
and have been able to mark each successive step 
in the progress of decay. Day after day we have 
geen the sun wheeling through a smaller arc in 
the heavens, and, day after day, darkness has 
been extending ils conquest into the light. We 
have seen the leaves of thetrees exchange the 
glorsy brightness of summer, for the deepening 
shades of brown, and finally detach themselves 
from the twigs on which they nodded and danced, 

and lie in unsightly masses in the fields and by 
the roadside. ‘The wind has lost that fragrant 
and spiritual character which it had in the seasons 
of blossoms and fruits, and either howls through 
the air in angry gusts, or sighs along in that cold 
and melancholy under tone, which is not without 
its charms to him who trims his studious lamp, and 
through the watches of the night beholds the 
@heerful blaze of his hearth reflected from the 
faces of those he loves. He, who can view with 
an untouched spirit the great and solemn changes 
which have been going on inthe world around 
aim must be as insensable as the inanimate forms 
ia which these transformations are displayed. 
There is a vividness in the teachings of Nature, 
which long familiarity cannot diminish, nor con- 
tinued repetition wear out.’ 
decay are written upon all things human, is a 
truth so obvious, that the mind assentsto it at 
@ice, without the trouble of reflecting; and it re- 
quires no common genious, at this age of the 
world, to set it forth in such a manner as that we 
ehall not regard it withthe most listless indiffer- 
ence. We have read itin so many books and 
heard it in so many sermons, it has souned the 
petiods of many essayists and strung the lyres of 
«@ many poets,that it is only the most gifted mind, 
and the lips that are wet with the dews of inspi- 
ration, that can treat the subject in such a way as 
to make our bosoms throb to any new emotion. 
But is not so with Nature. The instructions 
gathered from her broad page have the fresh and 
@idurirg beauty of flowers. There is an elo- 
quence in her exhortations, constant as they are, 
which always arrests our attention, and a music 
im her voice, which familiarity: renders but more 
sweet. 
him who has from childhood listening to the solemn 
ani ceaseless dash of its billows. When we stand 
wpon the monntain’s ‘top we cannot help feeling 
thet we are nearer heaven, though our youthful 
feet may have wandered over every greén nook 
and ‘eafy dell upon its sides. And so it is with 
the changes that are ever going on upon the face 
@ithe earth. Each year renews the same vast 
and breautiful drama, and each year awakens the 
same reflections and teaches over the same lessons. 
The peculiar changes’ which autumn effects in 
@ir scenery, are ae obvious and common as any- 
Ging can well be; yet who can look at the forests, 


Gps iv the gorgeous and many-colored drapery 


That the lines of); 


The ocean is the same sublime object: to} 


peated story: 


ent time suggests. 


the few moments of evening twilight. 


er consicerations. 


terested. 


wounds of sorrow bleed afresh; 


controlled desires. 


as a state of moral rest. 


ly of himself or of his own immediate friends. 


In accordance with the noble sentiment of Ter- 


truth; upon the more extensive diffusion of the 


falling around him like snow flakes, without hav- | 
ing his heart touched, his pride checked and bis 
elimbing thoughts brought down to that chasten- 
ed and subdued strain of feeling, which the sight 
of decay, in any shape, awakens? No matter 
how many times he may have contemplated the 
same scenes before; they have lost no more of 
their old influence than of their old beauty. We 
may have watched the hues of three score and 
ten Autumns, and yet we cannot turnin weari- 
ness from them as from a stale jest or an oft-re- 


There are various causes which operate to give 
a sober coloring to the thoughts which the pres- 
The sights and sounds that are 
around usare calculated to inspire them; the 
brown earth, the leafless trees and the mournful 
wind that sighs through them, and that peculiar 
bright and cold look of the sky, especially during | 
The effect | 
of these impressions of the senses is aided by oth- 
The close of the yearis a 
time when we pause and look back at the events 
which bave marked its progress, and especially 
those in which we ourselves are most directly in- 
‘There are few men, ower whose heads 
a period of twelve months passes without bring- 
ing some affliction; and now memory will call up 
the ghosts of buried enjoyments, and bid tee 
and if we our- 
selves have been so favored ag to have had an 
unbroken flow of prosperity and happiness, it can- 
not be the case with many who age dear to us, 
and we make their sufferings our own; for he, 
who thinks at all, thinks for others as well as him- 
self. Any peculiar or striking event, which has 
‘occurred to usor our friends, any unexpected 
piece of good fortune, or unhoped deliverance 
from great danger, will be, or ought to be, char~ 
acterized by awe of the power that has heen dis- 
played, and gratitude for the direction in which it| 
has been exerted. This, too, is the season of 
self-examinations and a man will seriously ask 
himself the question, whether he has not wonder- 
ed father from God and truth, than hs was a year 
ago; whether he has not often yielded to tempta- 
tion when a little more resistance would have 
vanquished the tempter, and whether he has not 
often sinned when there was no temptation at all, 
but only the impulse of his own lawless and un- 
It will not be enough for him 
to ascertain that he is no worse than he was be- 
fore; it should fill him with shame and compunc- 
tion, if he be not perceptibly betters; and if his 
moral nature be not improved, he may be sure 
that it bas deteriorated, for there is no such thing 
It is with a human soul 
fas with a boat propelled against a stream; if the 
progress of effort be relaxed a moment, it will go 
backward; and nomanof any enlargement of 
mind, or philanthopy of feeling, will think mere- 


ence, he avill feel hiaself aman, and be interest- 
ed in whatever relates to humanity, He will re- 
'flect upon the great discoveries in seience and the 
arts which have been nade; upon the new light 
which has been shed upon, moral and religious 


means of happiness and comfort, and the progress 


WUIGBLLANY>. with which that season invests them, or stand be- ‘good conduct. He, who takes this wide view 

peda 2 neath their branches when their sear leaves are will preceive much to make sober; for states and 


empires have likewise their alternations of pros- 
|perity and adversity. Nations may be sitting 
around in sackcloth and ashes, cities may have 
fallen into the jaws of earthquakes, pestilence and 
famine may have unpeopled kingdoms, ard the 
energies of countless millions may be running to 
waste for want of the fresh air and genial sun- 
shine of Liberty. He will find in such reflections 
a source of consolation for hisown sorrows; for 
how poor and trifling must they seem in compari- 
son with the afflictions which throw whole realms 
into mourning. * 

The mind of the Christian wilF not shrink from 
the cheerlessness of winter, nor will he be utterly 
cast down with the thoughts which it calls forth. 
Nor will he recoil in horror from the Autumn of 
lite, and the wintry repose of the tomb. He wil] 
feel that the purposes, for which he was created, 
can be no more completed without the one, than 
‘\the functions of the natural year can be carried 
on without the other. He will feel that though 
linked for a time toa _ perising body, he is by his 
immortal nature, immeasurably superior to the 
grandest and most majestic forms of Nature, 
Whatever is seen and material, must die at last, 
though it lives for countless centuries; whatever 
is unseen and spiritual must live forever. Neith- 
er the bulk of the mountain, nor the compactness 
of the diamond, secures them against the opera- 
tions of the universal laws of matter, while not 
only the mind is immortal, but each of its acts 
may be said to bealso, since they influence the 
nature and character of that which lives forever. 
Every progress, which each mind makes in vir- 
tue, knowledge and religion, every victory which, 
on the field of a human heart, the hosts of heav- 
en gain over tne armies of earth,—they are each 
and al! recorded inthe book of God’s remen- 
brance, and the angels of heaven take cognizance 
of them. Thus, though the wind whistles with a 
dirgelike sound through the naked arms of the 
forest, and the objects around us speak of a bea 
ty that has departed, yet the thoughts which they 
eall forth, though tinged with something of a nat- 
ural sadness, will be as far removed from the bit- 
terness of despair, as from the exhiliration of 
joy .--New-England Magazine. 


—- 


Musicat TESTS OF THE FEMALE vorce.--The 
influence of the temper upon tone deserves much 
consideration., Habits of querulousness or ill 
nature will communicate a cat-like quality to the 
singing, ae infallibly as they give a peculiar quali- 
ty to the speaking to the voice. ‘That there re 
ally exists amiable tones is not an unfounded 
opinion. In the voice there is no deception; it is, 
to many, the index of the mind, denoting moral 
qualities; and it may be remarked, that the low, 
soft tones of gent!e and amiable beings, whatever 
their musical endowments may be, seldom fail to 
please; besides which, the singing of Jadies indi 
cates the cultivations of their taste generally, and 
the embeflishment of the mind. For an instant 
compare the vulgarity of a ballard singer, her te 
pulsive tone of voice and hideous graces, to the 
manner of an equally uncultivated singer in good 
society, or watel the treatment of a pretty melody 
from the concert room, at the west end of Lor 
don, until # reaches the ears from under the par 
lor window, and observe how it gains something, 
new of vulgarity with every fresh degradation. 


which the world has made in sound thinking and \j Harmonicon.. 


| 

| 

| 
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~~ CUSTOMS OF THE MAURITIUS. 


The time for visiting at Port Louis (that is, 
amongst the French, is the evening, which is cer- 
tainly the most agreeable time in a warmclimate: 
the Creole ladies are not visible befure dinner; 
like the fire-flles, they make their appearance af- 
ter the sun has set. When, by chance, they are 
seen in their morning costume, they are found to 
be very different-looking beings from the belles of 
evening; the extreme negligence of their attire 
then renders them any thing but attractive: with 
the evening their empire returns, and then 

** Awful beauty puts on all its charms.”’ 


This inconsistency, however, is not confined to 
the ladies of the Mauritius, nor is it characteristic 
of French habits exclusively. But, to return to 
the Mauritius: —‘There drawing-rooms are gener- 
ally furnished ina showy manner, with a super- 
abundance of looking-glasses; the dining-room is 
the worst apartment in their houses. ‘The floor of 
their rooms is of a dark wood which takesa fine 
polish, and, by being rubbed every morning with 
wax and a brush, rivals iu brilliancy a mahogany 
table. This process is performed at an early hour, 
and the slaves are extremely expert at it; they 
fix one foot on the brush, which is a large flat one, 
and jumping alternately on the other foot, with a 
bend of the body each time, pass the brush rapid- 
ly up and down the ftoor, with a motion not un- 
like that of skating. I recollect hearing a young 
naval officer relate, that the first night he slept on 
shore at Port Louis, being ignorant of this coloni- 
a! custom, he was exceedingly surprised, on a- 
waking in the morning, to find two or three ne- 
groes skating about his room in this extraordinary 
style. He desired they would leave the room, 
but they only laughed at him,and continued their 
jumping until the work of polishing was complet- 
ed. Sometimes the floor is inlaid with woods of 
different shades of color, in different forms, such 
as dimonds, squares, &c. which has a very pretty 
effect. The Creoles, instead of tea inthe eve- 
hing, offer you eau sucree and beer; but, unless 
they are entertaining visiters, they seldom remain 
within doors after the sun has declined, usually 
preferring to sit out in their gardens, enjoying the 
air. I have observed many a cheerful-looking 
family party so seated together; sometimes one of 
the young females playing on a guitar, and ac. 
companying the instrument with her voice.—4 
Lady’s Recollections. 


Mrs. Sinpons.—On the stage, she made trag- 
edy predominant; in private she gave full proofs 
of comic power. She could have been cither 
with am equal ascendancy. She was habitually 
dignified in her carriage; perhaps harshly so; but 
in the society of immediate friends she was lively 
tad familiar. The only blot in her character was 
coldness of heart, amounting to apathy or sel- 
fishness. In this respect she was so stern, that it 
is said she was paid for acting at her son’s child- 
dreo’s benefit. It might have been 80; and, if so, 
leads us into the enquiry—what is genius?— 
Warm affections, and lavish generosity, are not 
uecessary characteristics of great genius. Acting 
is but an art; it is the art of seeming to do that 
Which we do not do. He who weeps will not 
touch others so much as he who appears to weep. 
The perfection of art is to hide art. Strong natu- 
ral feeling incapacitates the actor. He can act 
hest who feels the least, and understands the most. 


may be called the natural and the artificial schools 
of acting. Kean, in the depth of his most impet- 
uous emotions, makes mouthes at the side scenes 
to the actors; he can do it because he is making 


others feel by having a complete mastery over 
himself. 


_A JOCKIED FRENCHMAN. 


A Frenchman, in this country, who was little 
acquainted with horse-jockies or horse-flesh, was 
greviously taken in by a cheat, in the purchase 
of asteed. He gave a hundred dollars for a mis- 
erable jade of an old mare, that had been fatted; 
up to sell; and that turned out to be ring-boned, 
spavined and wind broken.’ The Frenchman 


and went to request the jockey to take back the 
animal and refund the money. 

‘ Sare,’ said he, ‘I *have fetch back the mare 
horse vat you sell me, and I vant de money in my 
pocket back.’ 

‘Your pocket back!’ returned the jockey; 
feigning surprise, ‘I dont understand you.’ 

* You not stand under me!’ exclaimed the 
Frenchman, beginning to gesticulate furiously— 
‘you not stand under me! Suare, by gar, you be 
one grand rascalle—yot lie like Sam--like Sam 
—vat you call the leetle mountain?’ 

‘Sam Hill, I suppose you mean.’ 

‘Oui, Monsieur--Sam de Hill--yes, sar, you 
lie like two Sam Hill. You sell me one mare 
horse for one hundred dollar--he no vort one hun 
cent by gar!’ 

‘What’s the matter with the beast?’ 

‘Mattair! Sacre! Mattair do you say? Vy, he 
is all mattair—he no go at all--he got no leg, no 
feet, no vind--he blind like one stone vid dis eye 
--he no see nobody at all vid dat eye--he go 
wheeze-o, wheeze-o, like one forge hammer bel- 
low—he go limp luap, limp lump--he no go over 
at all de ground--he no travelle two mile in tree 
day. Oui, sare, he isone grand sheat. You must 
take him, and fund de money back.’ 

‘Refund the money! Ob, no, I couldn’t think of 
such a thing.’ 

‘Vat! you no fund him back de money! You 
sheat me vid one hundred dollar horse, dat no can 
go at all!” 

‘J never promised you that he would go:* 

‘By gar! vat is one horse good for ven he no go? 
He is no better as one dead shackass, by gar.—- 
Vill you, sare take de mare horse back, and give 
me my money vat I paid him for? 

‘No sir, I cannot--’twas a fair bargain--your 
eyes were your own market, as we gentlemen of 
the turf say.’ 

*Gentilman de turf! You be no gentilman at 
all—you be no turf--Mon dieu! you be one Tur- 
que--one Shew—one sacre dam deception. You 
cheaty your own born moder--you play one ras- 
calle trick on your own gotten fader, You ave 
no principalle’-- 

‘ The interest is what I look at. 

‘ Yes, sare, your intereste is no principaile, You 
be one grand rascalle cheat. Mon Dieu! vere 
you die ven you go to? Le Diable black he 
fetch you no time quick, by gar. 

Failing to obtain redress of the Jockey, the 
poor Frenchman sent his ‘ mare horse’ to an auc- 
tioneer to be sold. But the auctioneer seems to 
have been as great a rogue as the jockey; for he 


pretty soon discovered that he had been cheated, | 


took care that the fees for selling should eat up 


te this ig seen the great difference between what]| the price he got for the steed. 


‘ By gar,’ said the Frenchman, in relating the 
story, ‘I be sheaty allround. De shockey horse 
‘he sheaty mein trade, and the auctioneer he - 
sheaty me in dispose of the hanimalle. He seid 
me de mare horse for ten doilar; and by gar, he 
sharge me leven dollar for sell him. Mon Dieu) 
so I be taken all round in. [lose ‘leven and one 
hundred dollar allin my pocket clear, for one- 
sacre dam iimp lump, wheeze wind no see at all, 
good for nothing shade of a mare horse; vorse ap 
nineteen dead shack ass, by gar.’--N. Com 
stellation. 


Crazy Wir.—It 1s remarkable that insanity 
will sometimes improve the wit of its subjects, and 
in fact, seem to confer that quality on those who 
never possessed it before. A year or two since 
we saw a madman, by the name of John 2 
who was a going hand-cuffed and manacled to an 
Insane Hospital. He was very talkative and 
fond of argument; and to some person who took 
the liberty to doubt the soundness of his conclu- 
sions, he said with an air of majesty, ‘‘Don’t com 
tradict me sir! I’m Lord High Mayor of the world, 
and will not be contradicted!” 

He had formerly lived in New Hampshire, im 
the family of the Rev. Mr. » a rich luxu- 
rious divine, but a very dull preacher; who going 
in his carriage one day to marry a couple, John 
insisted on being coachman. But the parson be- 
ing unwilling to trust him, said, “I’m afraid you 
overset me.” ‘If I do,” said John, “I'll pay all 
the damage.” The minister at last consented, 
John drove the carriage, overset it, and gave the 
minister a wound of which he died a few days af-. 
terwards. Atthe time wesaw the insane maty 
he recurred to this subject; and the terms om 
which he drove the carriage being mentioned, he 
said, I’m still willing to abide ty my promise, and 
pay all the damage, for it can easily be prove® 
that killing ‘the parson was no damage at all."— 
Berkshire American. 


Hot Wearner.—When the mercury in the 
Thermometer is fast descending to Zero--and our 
readers, says the Exeter News Letter, feel partie 
ul arly cool and uncomfortable, we think that & 
perusal of the following paragraph from a Londoa 
paper, will effect a sensible alteration in the ab 
mosphere around them. 

On Sunday last, the heat was so excessive a8 
mid-day, that the thermomete? stood, in the shade, 
above boiling heat, and when exposed to the su® 
itbecame red hot! About two o’clock a mam 
walking aleng South street was observed suddem 
ly to begin gradually to melt down on the pave 
ment; the by-standers, afraid that the heat of the 
flags would bake him into a pan-cake, immediate- 
ly gathered the melted man into a jelly-pan, ana 
conveyed him home to his friends in a state of fu- 
sion. Aboutthe same hour acorpulentold gem 
tleman while on his way to church, perspired te 
such a degree, that by the time he arrived at the 
church door, he had totally dieappeared. 


A wretch in Philadelphia lately attempted te drews 
himself, but was discovered in the attempt, hauled eut, 
carried to a tavern and thawed out. To the pressing 
enquiries of * why did you do it!’ he replied‘ d—n yao 
its none of your business,’ and cleared out. 

Washington Irving has at present a literary work ® 
hand, called the Legendary History ef Mahomet. 


The food should be eaten slowly, so that it 
well masticated and mixed with the saliva, 


| | 
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false, but he should know that it is true. Mr. Sullivan 


SATURDAY MORNING, JANUARY 7. 1832 the presumption is that he knew it to be false. To say the 


; least of this matter, it is unfit business for a Deacon of a 


ts To De KCON JOHN SULEIV AN Christian Church. ]--Epb. 


‘¢ Sip—In an ‘‘ address to our fellow citi- | 


GoveERNMENT.—The executive and legisla- 
zens,” in the Boston Daily Advocate, to which 


ity ; ; | tive branches of the City Government were organized 
is‘appended the signature of yourself as well as | 


j ap for the current year, on Monday afternoon. After tak- 
those of several others of kindred spirit and y 


feeling speaking of the Masonic Institution, is \\""% the oath of office, and qualifying the Aldermen and |: 
=? - 


the following query:—‘‘ Where has one of the | members of the Common Council, the Mayor elect,|) 
g 


members of this fraternity received for his ne- || (Hon. Cuartres Weuxts,) delivered the following 


cessifies more than he contributed to the gener- |, Shor t and appropriate address:— 


al fund for his fees?” Now, sir, permit me to || Gentlemen of the City Council— 


inquire if it did not occur to you that you had | Having been called upon, by my fellow-cit-| 
the means of furnishing an answer to this ques- zens, to perform duties which hitherto have : 
tion within your own knowledge? Did you not |been discharged by gentlemen of eminent qual- | 
know, sir, that that worthy man, your brother, || ifications; who were my seniors in age, and my | 


recently deceased, had for years participated | superiors in talent, I feel deeply impressed 


of that charity, the streams of which, you have | with the high responsibility of my station, and 


done what little it lay in your power to dry up? jam sensible of the great disparity between my 
Or did his circumstances excite so little of your own qualifications and those of my predeces- 


sympathy and attention that you were ignorant sors. But, gentleman, such qualifications as I 


of those who administered to his ‘‘ necessities?”’, do possess, with such auxiliary aid as my ex-) 


Be this as it may, it is nevertheless a fact, that | perience will afford, shall be devoted, with un- 
your brothar did receive from Mount Lebanon ,\tiring assiduity to a faithful discharge of my 


Lodge the sum of ninely-five dollers, and from || duty. I shall not avail myself of the present| 
the Boston Masonic Board of Relief the sum of) occasion to recapitulate decisions of the past) 


one hundred and twenty-six dollars, fifiy cents, | government, nor to propose schemes for future 
and these, in addition to various voluntary col-|jaction; but such subjects as may be suggest- 
lections, and private benefactions of individual jed, from time to time, of sufficient magnitude 
members. For proof of this, any person inter- |to deserve your consideration, shall be com- 
ested is referred to the ‘Treasurers of the Insti-| municated by special message. The unfinish- 
tutions above mentioned, whose names are left ||ed business, referred from the last to the pres- 
with the printers. It will readily occur to the;/ent government, will undoubtedly be called up 
reader that this is not an isolated case, but is) by gentlemen charged with the measures, and 
one of many. Comment on these facts is deem-| those of the greater importance should receive 
ed superfluous, and they are accordingly cheer- || our earliest attention, Gentlemen, i enter on 
fully left'to the candid consideration of ‘‘ our) my new duties relying, with great confidence, 
fellow citizens.” 

ONE WHO HAS. OFFICIATED as ALMONER.” 


Common Ceuncil for support, and on my fel- 
{The above paragraph appeared in the Buston Gazette d as the hig 
of Saturday last; and having made the necessary investi-. q 


notonly did not know that what he stated was trué& but 


on the Board of Aldermen for counsel, on the! 


3 We copy the following note from the 
Patriot ot Wednesday, as an act of justice due 
from us to the worthy and exemplary individu- 
al who holds the office of ‘‘ Warden of the 
State Prison,” in Charlestown. William Aus- 
tin, ‘¢ Warden of the State Prison,” is known 
to us as a gentleman of irreproachable charac- 
ter, of unsullied honor, who would not bend to 
the importunities, dictates or anticipated emolu- 
ments of any clan of political jugglers and reck- 
less office-hunters, under heaven. William 
‘Austin, the gentleman who subscribes his name 
to the note below, is known to us only as hay- 
ing been the candidate of the antimasonic fac- 
tion of Middlesex, for the Senate of this Com- 
monwealth. We have heard that he is a law- 
yer; but whether he be so or not, we are una- 
ble to say. Another consideration prompts us 
to give publicity to Mr. Austin’s card. The 
Masonic Institution courts no cre dit that is not 
justly her due ; nor is she willing to expose 
herself to the discredit arising frem any sup- 
posed connection between her and any individ- 
ual who does not rightfully belong to her. We 
_know not that the name of the antimasonic- 

Senator-that-would-be, if enrolled on her list 
of members, would confer either credit or dis- 
| credit. But whichever might be the case, as 
| we before remarked, she claims no credit not 
| rightfully her own, nor is she willing to assume 
‘the discredit which might attach to her from 
such supposed connection. We, therefore, 
most cheerfully give publicity to the subjoined. 


To the Editor of the Independent Chronicle and 
Boston Patriot. 


Sir—In consequence of the Masonic Mani- 
‘festo in your paper of the 31st ult. it has become 


an imperious duty on my part to notify the pub- 
| 
gation to ascertain the truth of the particulars stated, we'| Joun P. Bicetow, Esq. was elected Presiden of 


republish it in order that Deacon Sullivan may receive the Common Council,en the first baliot by a very hand- 
the full benefit of the peculiar notoriety he seems to be, some majority, Thomas Clark, Esq. was elected 
anxious to obtain. When an individual voluntarily pla- | Clerk of the same body. A Convention was then had 
ces himself before the public, and, under his own proper |for the choice of City Clerk, and Samuent FPF. Mc- 


1} 
" signature, assumes to present facts, it is to be presumed |CLEARY, Esq. was re-elected. 


that‘ ke has personal knowledge of those facts. He. Monday next was assigned for the election of an 
Stakes ‘his character fo%iruth and veracity on the truth of || Alderman, to fill the vacancy in the Board, occasion- 


shat fo-which he affixes his name. df he state that which ||ed by the decease of Alderman Stevens. 
is not true,—if he state a deliberate falsehood,—he, of | 


@ourse, relinquishes all claims that he might heretofore. 


have been supposed to possess as a man of probity and | assembled in this city on Wednesday. The 
honor, He becomes a public retailer of falsehoods, and | 


Hon. Wm. Thorndike of Beverly, was chosen 
—— || President of the Senete; Charles Calhoun, 
‘to have deliberately come to the determination to cast Esq., Clerk. Hon. Wm. B. Calhoun was re- 
away his assumed character, as an. honest man, and to elected Speaker of the House without much 
take up one more in keeping with the qualities of his opposition. Luther S. Cushing, Esq. of Cam- 
he: bridge, was chosen Clerk on the second ballot. 
the case Sullivan. || Goveral petitions were presented for a Rail 
e do not believe,—it is too improbable for any man to ‘ 

believe, that he was ignorant of fact, that the ne- Road:from Boston to A sow 
eessitics’’ of his own brother hac been relieved by two Charlestown, and one in Brighton are pray ed 
Masonic bodies in this city, to the amount of f:vo Aun- for. ; 

dred and twenty-one dollars and fifty cents. He\| The election sermon was deliverod by Rev. 
knew the ‘* necessities’? of his brother, and he must|}Paul Dean of this city. We were not present, 


have known that they were relieved, and if he ever pos-||hut have heard it spoken of in very favorable 
@essed kindred feeling enough to induce him to interest terme. 


bimself at all in his deceased brother's worldly ** neces- 


dite ** he probably knew also that they were ‘relieved Exprutston.—At an adjourned communica- 
dy Masons. Bat, if he did not know this fact—a sup- 


yposition wholly inadmissible—then he did not know McDonough Lodge, No. 56, holden 
@ruth of what he has given to the public as true, under Essex, Vt., December 27, 183t, Amos S. 
bis own name. It is not enough that a man—a professed || Brown, a member of said Lodge, was duly ex- 
Christian. too—believes what he publicly sta‘es not to be |jpelled therefrom, for unmasonic conduct 


Lecistature.—The Legislature of this State 


jic, that I am not the person under the signa- 
ture of Wm. Austin, designated as a Freema- 
‘son of Charlestown. That gentleman is the 
Warden of the State Prison, whem I should be 
happy to follow in almost any cause, except 
that of Freemasonry. On that subject, there 
is a deep gulph* between us, on. my part, im- 
passible. WILLIAM AUSTIN. 


* Is this the gulph of infidelity? or the remorse of 
a duelist 2 


A Generous Braquest.—lIt will be seen 
from the following enumeration of the bequests 
ofthe late Sreruen Grrarpv, Esq., that he 
has bequeathed tothe Grand Lodge of Pennsyt- 
ivania the generous sumof TWENTY THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS! Thus, in the last act 
of his life, voluntarily bearing testimony to the- 
goodness of the Institution, and contributing 
liberally, of the abundant means he possessed, 
towards securing its perpetuity. This act will 
probably subject his name to the calumny and: 
abuse of antimasonic calumniators, but it will 
secure’ to it the blessings of the widow and 
opthan. We shall lay the promised abstract of 
his Will before our readers as soon as received: 

Private legacies, $140,000—Anuuities, 
bout 5000—Pennsylvania Hospital, 30,000— 
Deaf and Dumb Institution, 20,000—Grand 
Lodge of Pennsylvania, 20,000—Orphan Asy- 
lum, 10,000—Controllers of Publie Schools, 
10,000—Society for the relief of Distressed 
Masters of Ships, their Widows. and Children,, 
10,000—City of Philadelphia, in trust for pur- 
chasing Fuel for the Poor, 10,C00—Passyunk 
Township, for a School, 6000.—Residue of hie 
Estate to the City, for divers purposes. 


| 
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THE DECLARATION, 

In the hurry of preparing the Declaration for 

press, the following names, among those in, 
this city, were omitted: 

William W. Wood Daniel D. Brodhead 

William H. Howard Ebenezer B. Foster 


George Page Jerome V.'C. Smith 
Jacob Page John Foster 


It is not impossible that there may be a num- 
ber, who signed papers in this and the néigh- 
boring towns, whose names have been over, 
looked. If so, they can appear on the separate: 
sheet, which will be issued from this office in) 
the course of a few days, if sent in before 
Saturday next. We have heard much com-'| 


plaint among many of our brethren in the city, 


| 


| moderate information, afforded a very comprehensible 


|by-Charles Macfarlane, Esq., in 2 vols. 12 mo.; The 


| Newcastle, .Vovy letter rom Sunderland’ 
and interesting expose of their g:neral objects and appli-'|dated Sept. 9, states that ‘*matters have been con- 
cation. Not, however,the least important of this work, | siderably exaggcrated,’’ and adds, that there have been 
is the vindication which it offers of Newton's theologi-|| thirty cases of Cholera in all, of which eighteen have 
cal speculation, against the insinuations of the French: || proved fatal, It is farther observed, that ‘‘the disease 
philosophers, who, feeling how important in favour of |is on the decline.’’ 

Christianity was the faith and jealous advocacy of the | On the 9th there were four deaths, and seven new 
foremost mind of all this world, endeavoured to en-|/cases. On the 11th, 11 new cases, besides 14 of 
feeble it by a suspicion of mental derangement, which 1 diarrhea, and 2 deaths. On the 12th, 4 new cases, 
Dr. Brewster, by very simple and plain statements, || desides 11 diarrhea; no death. 13th, | new case, be- 
easily repels. On the whole, this small work possesses | 8:des 5 of diarrhea. 

far more interest than most of the quartos of the || A letter dated ‘‘Netweastle upon Tyne, Nov. 12th,” 
present day, and it will, no doubt be duly appreciated H says—“I fear the cholera has reached Newecastle.— 
by the literary world. \ We have had a death to-day differing in no respect 

We understand that the Messrs. Harpers have now in | from the worst Sunderland cases." 

press and will soon publish, Bulwer’s new novel of 
Eugene Aram; the Romance of the History of Italy | Tue Crorera.—A letter has been reeeived 


jin this city, from an intelligent correspondent 


in consequence of their not having had an op- | Lives of Celebrated Female Sovereigns, by Mrs. Jame-,, at Paris, recommending that orders for mer- 
portunity to subscribe to the Declaration. In) son; The False Step, and the Sisters, a novel in 2 | chandise from that city, be forwarded forthwith, 
answer to this, we would remark that it was | vols. 12 mo.; A Familiar compendium'of the law of in order that the shipments may be made by 


impossible for the few individuals who engaged | 


in the business, to see every Mason, or even 
one half of the Masons, in the city. They 
would have been happy to have obliged all who. 
had a desire to sign the paper; but to have, 
done so, would have delayed the publication a’ 
much greater length of time than it was thought. 
expedient to do. 

The following list, from Plymouth, was re-| 


ceived after our last paper had. been put to! 
press: 


PLyMouTH. 
John Bartlett, 3d. Saml. Doten 
Thos. Bartlett Jas. Cox 


Ezra Finney 
Josiah Robbins 
Joseph Leeds 
Seth Finney 
Bartlett Ellis 
Leml. Bradford 
John Allen 

Martin L. Tillson 
John Thomas 
Jacob H. Loud 
Anthony Morse 
Thos. May 

John Tribbel 
Schuyler Sampson 
Ephm. Morton 
Geo. Wiswall Isaac Bartlett 

A. Brigham Wm. M. Jackson 
Stepnen Blood—of Carlisle 


Phinehas Wells 
Finney Leach 
Thos. Torrey 
Leander Lovell 
Chas. May 

Danl. Jackson 
(Rev.) Jas. H. Bugbee 
Ichabod Shaw, 2d. 
Zacheus Barnes 
Lamuel Brown 
Geo. W. Virgin 
Chas. Bramhall 
Thos. Adams 
Bridgham Russell 
Zaben Olney 


FamiLy Lisrary.—Those of our readers who are 
among the patrons of this excellent collection of pop-| 
ular works—and we hope, and believe the number is, 
not small—will be pleased to learn that the 26th No.| 
is now for sale at the bookstores in this city. —'The sub-, 
ject is the * life of Sir Isaac Newron, by David 
Brewster, LL. D., F. R. 8S.’ With a portrait from 
Kneller, by Gimer—very neatly executed. The for- 
eign journals speak of this as being one of the most 
substantially important works that has been brought 
forth, by any of those classes of publications, which 
form so remarkable a feature in the literature of the 
Present day. ** A satisfactory biography of him whose’ 
name sheds the highest glory upon English philosophy 
has long been a desideratum in our libraries. No per- 
ton could be much better adapted to supply the defi- 
ciency than Dr. Brewster, as the manner in which he 
has executed his task abundantly proves. In the first 
place, he has given us a clear narrative of the life of his 
illustrious subject, and on the other hand he has, with- 
Sut entering into a review of his philosophical discov- 


| an illustration of the nature of the disease,) are given: 


husband and wife, y a Solicitor; The works of the | the first of March. The reason given is, that 
Rev. Rubert Hall, A. M. in 3 vols. 8 vo. 


it is the general impression there, that the 
Fore1¢x.—Parliament was expected to meet on | Cholera will reach that place early in the 
the 6th December. | Spring; in which case, all intercourse and bu- 
Incendiary fires continued to be numerous in Eng-) siness will be suspended. 
land. A Liverpool paper records no less than 21, | a 
within the compass of half acolumn. At a place | 
near Boston, 500 quarters of wheat were destroyed. 


be 


| ITEMS, 
For more than a month, according to the Buffalo 


‘| Journal, there had beea scarcely two hours sunshine, 
The Cholera was still the subject of engrossing in- | and once a day there had been a snow storm. People 


terest. Four to six cases a day occurred ar Sunder-. instead of travelling, wallow through the snow, and if 

land, and the Government had forbidden all vessels to | * _ should come on, bridge builders would be in re- 
quest. 

enter or leave the port. oo 


The French Board of Health bad in consequence or-|| No papers were issued in New York on Tuesday 


‘}morning, all hands celebrat ng the New Year accor- 
dered the port of Calais and others to be closed against || ding to the old Dutch custom. 


| 

all trading vessels coming from Scotland or thenorth cf} It is stated in the Liverpool Albion that several of 
é 

England as faras Yarmouth, and the London and Do-|| the Bristol rioters are believed to have taken passage 

ver Packets were also required to prodace a b:ll of for the United States. 


health from the magistrates or the French consul at the | Last Christmas was, a gloomy one. at Richmond, the 
fluenza having swept off many heads of families. 


port whence they sailed, ‘| Snow was 10 or 12 inches deep at Nashviile, Tenn. 


The passage of the Reform bill becomes every day jatthe last accounts, and the Cumberland river was 
more doubtful. All the papers concur in the belief ; crossed on foot. 
that a new creation of peers is indispensable to its suc- | ———— 
cess. Granp Oratrorio.—We learn that Mr, WARREN, 
The King of Holland had not acceded to the terms | of the Tremont Orchestra, will give a splendid Oratorio 
imposed by the Five Powers. A report prevailed in at Boylston Hall, To-morrow rEveNine. He will 


London on the 15th,that he had laid an embargo on all | be assisted by the Handel and Hayden Society, The 
the Dutch Ports, but was not much credited. 


}| pieces selected for the occasion, are from the most. per- 

The Polish Officers of the corps which continued in | fect compositions of the greatest masters. As this is 
arms after the capitulation of Warsaw are prohibited iby || the first Oratorio ever given by Mr. Warren, we trust it 
a manifesto of the Emperor Nicholas, from returning to|| will be wel! attended. Tickets may be procured at 
Poland. ‘most of the Bookstores, und at the door. 


| 


THE CHOLERA MORBUS. 

Public attention in England continues to be much 
excited in regard to the Cholera. Almost every paper. 
is more or less occupied with discussions concerning it. 
There have been a good many cases at Sunderland, | 
and a number of deaths. The following particulars, (as_ 


MARRIAGES, 

In this city, on Tuesday evening, by Rev. Mr. Jenks, 
Mr. Benjamin Hall to Miss Susan Watsen, ‘ 

In Sandwich, on Monday morning last, by the Rev. 
Mr. Goodwin, Mr. James Madison Glover, of Quincey, 
to Miss Harriet Louisa Gibbs, daughter of Col. Nathan 
Gibbs, of S. 

At Providence, Mr Rowland Lyman, of Lowell, te 
Miss Mary Howland, daughter of John Howland, 
Esq. 


of the sickness and death ofa man named Rottenburgh, | 
a shoe-maker by trade, aged 35. | 

“Te had dined and supped on pork, but not to ex-, 
cess, neither had he taken any fermented liquor; at) 
midnight he was attacked with vomiting and purging, 
(the fluid ejected resembling water gruel,) with cramp 


in almost every the in the In this city, Sarah Elizabeth,’ daughter of Mr. 
fingers and toes. The skin was cold and livid, the | 15 Fay, aged 13; Martha, daughter of Mr. Wyatt 
pulse was almost imperceptible, the voice a whisper — | Richards; William, youngest son of Dea. Thomas 
The evacuations were very abundant. The medicines | Lamson, 7 years; Benj. H. Hinds, jr. infant son of Benj 
administered were laudanum, ether and brandy. At H. Hinds. p 

| S Mr. Noah K. Skinner, & 
9 o'clock the next morning, Oct. 31, the spasms. John Summerfield, son of Mr. Noa S 


DEATHS. 


‘ 


31 great grand children. 


years, 
(cramp) had quite ceased, the skim continued cold, | ’ As Newtéilt George, son of Col. Nathaniel Bracky 
and was covered witha clammy sweat. Tie patient)| ett, 20. 


Mr. John Bryant, 64; Mr. Gabriel Holman, 935 Mrs. 
Elizabeth Thorndike, formerly of Beverly, 70. 
At Dartmouth, widow Elizabeth Russell, in the one 


complained only of pain in the region of the heart.— 
At 12 o’¢lock, on being raised up, he instantly expir- 
ed.”’ 


ties, too abstruse for the comprehension of persons of 


hundredth and second year of her age. 


{ 
| : In this city, Mrs. Elizabeth Lombart, 96,—on the Ist 
lof Jan. She has left 5 children, 12 grand children, and 
| 
| 
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Even as a proud inheritance and high, 
And beautiful beings love to breathe their name 


THE PAST AND COMING YEAR. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Wave of an awful torrent, thronging down, 

With all thy wealth of centuries, to the cold 

Embraces of Eternity, o’erstrown 
' ‘With the great wrecks of empite, and the old 
Magnificence of nations, who are gone;— 

Thy last, faint murmer—thy departing sigh, . 
Along the shore of Being, like a tone 

_ Thrilling on broken harp-strings—or the swell 

Of the chained wind’s last whisper, hath gone by, 
And thou hast floated from the world of breath 
To the still guidance of o’ermastering Death— 

Thy pilot to eternity—Farewell! 


Go swell the throngful past —Go, blend with all 
The garnered things of Death; and bear with thee 
The treasures of thy pilgrimage —the tall 
And beautiful dreams of Hope—the ministry 
Of Love and high Ambition. Man remains 
To dream again as idly: and the stains 
Of passion wiil be visible once more. 
The winged Spirit will not be confined 
By the experience of thy journey. Mind 
Will struggle in its prison house, and still 
_ With Earth’s strong fetters binding it to ill— 
Unfurl the pinions fitted but to soar 
In that pure atmosphere, where spirits range— 
The home of high existences,—where change 
‘And blighting may not enter. Love again 
Will bloom—a fickle flovrer—upon the grave 
Of old affections; and Ambition wave 
His eagle-plume most proudly, for the rein 
Of Conscience will be loosened from the soul 
To give his purpose freedum. The control 
Of reason will be changeful, and the ties 
Which gather hearts together, and make up 
The romance of existence, will be rent:— 
Yea, poison will be poured in Friendship’s cup; 
_ And for Earth’s low familiar element. 
Even Love itself forsake its kindred skies. 


Bat not alone dark visions!—happier things 
Will float above existence like the wings 
Of the starred bird of Paradise; and Love 
Will not be all a dream, or rather prove 
-& dream—a sweet forgetfulness—that hath 
No wakeful changes—ending but in Death. 
Yea, pure hearts shall be pledged beneath the eyes 
Of the beholding heaven, and in the light 
Of the love-hallowed moon. The quiet Night 
Shall hear that language underneath the skies 
Which whispereth above them, as the prayer 
And the deep vow is spoken, Passing fair | 
And gifted creatures, with the tight of truth 
And undebarred affection, as a crown, 
Resting upon the beautiful brow of youth, 
Shall smnile on stately manhood kneeling down 
Before them, as to Idols. Friendship’s hand 
Shall clasp its brother’s; and Affection’s tear 
Be sanctified with sympathy. The bier 
Of stricken love shall lose the fears which Death 
Giveth his fearful work, and earnest Faith 
Shall look beyond the shadow and the clay— 
The pulseless sepulchre--the cold decay; 
And to the quiet of the spirit-land 
Follow the mourned and lovel y. Gifted ones, 
Lighting the Heaven of Intellect, like suns, 
Shall wrestle well with circumstance, and bear 
Lhe agony of scorn—the preying care, : 
_ Wedded to burning bosoms—and go down 
In sorrow to the noteless sepulchre, 
_, With one lone hope, embracing like a crown 
The cold and death-like forehead of Despair, 
| Phat after times shall treasure up their fame 


With the recorded things that mever die. 


And thou, gay voyager to the breezeless sea 

Of infinite Oblivion—speed thou on— 

Another gift of Time succeedeth thee 

| Fresh from the hand of God; for thou hast done 
The errand of thy Destiny; and none 

May dream of thy returning. Go, and bear 
Mortality’s frail records to thy cold, 
Eternal prison-house;—the midnight prayer 

Of suffering besoins, and the fevered care 

|| Of worldly hearts—the miser’s dream of gold— 
Ambition’s graso at greatness—the quenched light 
Of broken spirits—the forgiven wrong 

And the abiding curse—ay, bear along 

These wrecks of thy own making. Lo—thy knell 
Gathers upon the windy breath of night, 

Its last and faintest echo. Fare thee well! 


From the Albany Argus. 
THE BROKEN LANCE. 


A broken spear—it lay 
Upon the battle ground, 
Where stouter things that day had fail’d, 
For hearts, the hearts of men had quail'd, 
And he whv bore it to the fray, ~ 
His death-bed found. 


Upon its burnish’d blade 
- The thick blood had congeal’d; 
Those clots of gore how well they told 
That it had graced no coward's hold, 
And that the hand which grasp’d it, play’d 
No joust in the field. 


That stiff, unpliant hand 
It shiver’d haft still bound, 
As it in death would deal a blow: 
While the red current, faint and slow, 
‘Oozed coldly out upon the sand, 
From many a wound. 


Oh! who can.tell what thought - 
Burn’d in that soldier’s breast 
When leaving all he loved, he swore 
By Heaven that hears, that never more 
Would he return, till he had wrought 
His country’s rest. 


** Go when the strife is done, 
And ask about the plain, 
If victory crown the right, my voice 
, With thine may yet again rejoice; 
But seek for me, the field unwon, 
Among the slain!’” 


Such was the short adieu 
To home and all its bliss, 
The rigid Polish martyr gave, 
When furnished with his lance and glave, 
He stooped, and from his love’s lips drew 
Their last, last kiss. 


The strength of Warsaw fell, 
The foe broke down its gate, 
And on the altar she had built 
The blood of Liberty was spilt— 
Herald there needed uone, to te)) 
That wife his fate. 


Unsex’é, without a tear 
His poor cold corse to lave, 
She wandered ‘orth at deep of night, 
With none to witness the sad rite, 
And gave her soldier and his speas 
A single grave! 


VIATOR, 


THE TOMB 9F COLUMBUS. 


Havawnna, (Island of Cuba,) Dec. 26, 1830. 
Dear Sir.—My first pilgrimage has been made 
to the Tomb of Columbus. I need uot say it isthe 
most splendid | have ever seen, for | have never seen 
any thing which can be placed in comparison with 
it. It stands within the walls,and under one of the 
most splended domes of the Carthedral; its form 
is that of a temple surrounded with pillars, stand. 
ing on a massive basement or pedestal, in front of 
which there is « small portai between four minia- 
ture columns, within which the box containing his 
remains are said to be disposited—within the tem. 
ple is a statue of about three feet in heighth. 
The material of the whole temple is of the most 
beautiful Italian marble, and is said by travellers 
who have visited Italy, that they have never seen 
so beautiful a piece of sculpture there or else- 
where —it was made-entirely in Italy, and brought 
ready to set up here. ‘The morning I attended 
mass at the Cathedial, the tomb of Columbus was 
surrounded with candlesticks, I should think near 
three feet in height of massive gold, while cve 
thing around ccrresponded in style and richness 
of ornament. 

The Carthedral itself far surpasses any thing | 
had ever seen, or hardly imagined, in the beauty 
and style of its architecture~of its length, 
breadth, width or height, I will not undertake to 
form what I would call a correct opinion, for the 
eye and mind of the visitors is so deeply impress- 
ed with the awe and solemity of such a scene,as to 
be wholly unprepared to make estimates of meas 
urements. Itshigh towering domes its massive 
columns and arches--its beautiful statuary and 
paintings all strike the eye with wonder, in which 
the mind is lost in thought. Add to this impress- 
ive solemity of the rites and ceremonies, which 
were constantly going on at the shrines and con- 
fessional, which were so distant, that the Priests 
were out of the reach of each other’s voices, you 


will not be surprised that I was impressed with 
feelings beyond description. —- Macon Tele- 
graph. 


FEATHERS, &C. 
IDER DOWN, best white Down, best Live Geese 
Feathers—Ist, 2d and 3d sort Russia Feathers— 
Sicily, Hens’, and Sea-fuw!] do.—Spanish, Russia and 
American curled hair Matresses— Marseilles and printed 
Bed Quilts—8, 9, 10, 11 and 12-4 Rose Blankets— 
Moreans, Fringes, Binding, &c.--Domestic Carpeting, 
Conifortables, &c. &c. for sale by 
DANIEL DOLE, 
17, Dock Square. 


Jan. 7. ep3m 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE. 
JOHN HEWS, 


No. 5, Washington Street, bottom of Cornhill, and 
60, Brattle Street, opposite City Tavern, Boston. 
i constantly for sale a general assortment of 
House viz. 
Bureaus, Bedsteads, Dining, Pembroke, Breakfast, 
Card and Work ‘Tables, Secretaries, Dressing Cases. 
Toilet ‘ables and Glasses, Wash Stands, common and 
fancy Chairs, Easy do., Cradles, Looking Glasses of all 
sizes, Couches and Sofas of various patterns, feather 
Beds, Mattresses, Pew and Ckair Cushions, Curled Hai, 
Bedtickings and Bindings. 
FEATHERS of all kinds and qualities, put up at short 
notice. 
All of which will be sold as Jow as at any Furniture 
Warehouse in the cily. if Jan. 7. 


FLOORING BOARDS, &C- 


Boanns, or Plank, of hard Southern Pine, or North- 
ern White Pine, furnished to order, ready planed by 
steam power, of any required dimensions, of as good 4 


ity and !ower rates than can be procured elsewhere. 
Orders received by E. COPELAND, Jr. 
Nov. 5. 65 Broad Stree. 
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